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HOW CIVIL GOVERNMENT WAS ESTABLISHED 
IN PORTO RICO. 

BY CHARLES H. ALLEN, FIRST CIVIL GOVERNOR OP PORTO RICO. 



If civil government in Porto Eieo has not cost the people of 
the United States one dollar, because it has been self supporting 
from the beginning, it must not therefore be carelessly thought 
that such a condition came about naturally, and without anxiety 
and constant watchfulness. The story of some of the earlier 
anxieties, and of the problems which were met and successfully 
solved without precedent to guide those who were charged with 
the task of inaugurating the new order, may prove interesting as 
farming a new chapter in the history of our national development. 

On the completion of the transfer of the island to American 
control, the Department of Porto Kico was created, and Major 
General John R. Brooke was placed in command as military 
governor. He was succeeded in that capacity, on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1898, by Major General Guy V. Henry, and he in turn, on 
the 9th of May, 1899, by Brigadier General George W. Davis, who 
held the position until, under the act of Congress, the civil gov- 
ernment was put in force on the 1st of May, 1900. 

The exciting debate in the House of Representatives over the 
Civil Government Act for Porto Rico will be remembered. It 
was vigorous, interesting, and as much of the bill as related to 
the tariff provision as applied to the new government of the island 
was earnestly contested. Indeed, so close was the division that 
up to the taking of the final roll call the outcome of the whole 
measure was in doubt. 

The organic act received the approval of President MeKinley 
on the 12th of April, 1900, only eighteen days prior to the date 
fixed in it for the inauguration of the civil government for which 
it provided. 
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The governor's commission was signed by the President on the 
18th of April. Very brief indeed was the time allowed him to 
prepare for the duties about to devolve upon him, as he left Wash- 
ington for Porto Rico on the 21st of the same month. Reaching 
San Juan, the capital, on the forenoon of the 27th of April, he 
was visited on the ship by the military governor, General Davis; 
and without loss of time the two governors proceeded together to 
the Marina, where they stepped ashore at noon in a drenching 
rain. Notwithstanding the downpour, the neighboring buildings 
and streets were thronged with people, all seemingly bent on ac- 
cording the new official a hearty welcome. The insular police, to- 
gether with the Porto Rican regiment under Colonel Buchanan, 
were drawn up in military array, and, after reviewing these bodies, 
the military and civil governors drove directly to the executive 
mansion. 

Before leaving Washington, the civil governor had discussed 
with considerable earnestness and some anxiety the method of 
putting the organic act in operation, in accordance with its terms, 
without, however, reaching any definite conclusion in regard to a 
proper programme. The problem was a difficult one. The Amer- 
ican military government of Porto Rico was modelled on the old 
Spanish organization — in fact, was only a modification of it — 
and military officers were holding nearly all the civil offices 
throughout the island. But, according to the statutes of the 
United States, no military officer could hold a civil position, even 
though he received no salary for it, without forfeiting his com- 
mission in the army. It had been reported from Porto Rico that 
there would be difficulty in securing at once suitable persons to 
fill the important offices as heads of the several departments. To 
meet this difficulty, a joint resolution had been introduced in Con- 
gress in the latter part of April, empowering military officers to 
continue to hold for a limited period under the civil government 
the positions they had occupied under the military government, so 
as to secure to the civil administration the aid of officers who had 
become experienced in their work, until such time as the proper 
authorities might be able to make a selection of competent civil- 
ians to fill the posts. The joint resolution passed the Senate 
without delay. It was still under discussion in the House of 
Representatives, however, when the civil governor left for the 
island, and when he landed at San Juan no information had been 
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received from Washington as to its fate. This silence naturally 
increased the perplexities of the situation. The civil government 
had to be established, within two or three days, without the aid 
of the experienced incumbents then holding administrative posi- 
tions, owing to their inability under the law to continue longer 
than the 30th of April; and the problem presented was to find 
competent civilians to discharge the official duties temporarily, 
and to devise some legal method of inducting them into office. 

The key to the whole intricate situation was found in that part 
of the organic act which provided : "That the laws and ordinances 
now in force shall continue in full force and effect, except as 
altered, amended, or modified hereinafter, or as altered or modi- 
fied by military orders and decrees in force when this act shall 
take effect." By an application of this provision the perplexing 
problem was solved. Under the act, it was clearly within the 
authority of the military governor at any time during the month 
of April so to "alter, amend, or modify" by military orders the 
scheme and personnel of the existing government as to make them 
conform, as far as possible, to the organization of the civil gov- 
ernment as contemplated by the organic law. Since Congress 
had not at this time passed the joint resolution above mentioned, 
and none but civilians could fill the civil offices, the military gov- 
ernor, upon the recommendation of the civil governor, promul- 
gated and published on the evening of April 30th, 1900, a military 
order changing the existing system of government so as to make 
it conform to the system adopted by Congress; and competent, 
careful, and discreet civilians were selected to serve as acting 
officers pending the making of permanent appointments to the sev- 
eral positions, as the law required. The gentlemen selected as- 
sembled at the executive mansion and took the oaths of office, as 
acting officers. 

Thus there was on the night of the 30th of April, 1900, a de 
facto government of competent persons, in no way disqualified, 
ready to be recognized and employed by the civil governor, as 
soon as he should be inaugurated on the following morning. The 
want of any pertinent precedent was gravely felt in all these pro- 
ceedings. 

The peculiar situation of Porto Eico, acquired as it had been 
by a treaty which left the whole future disposition of the country 
and its people in the hands of the American Congress, had no 
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parallel in the previous history of our country known to those in- 
trusted with the organization of the new government, The act 
of Congress is very brief, and gives no direction as to the manner 
in which the military was to be superseded by the civil govern- 
ment. The natives of the island, speaking a foreign language, 
were unaccustomed to self-government and strangers to free in- 
stitutions. All things considered, therefore, the governor re- 
garded himself as fortunate in that the way had thus been cleared 
for the transition from military to civil authority. 

The transactions of the first year are naturally divided into 
three periods, which may be called the transition, the formative, 
and the progressive periods. The transition period begins with 
the close of the military government and the inauguration of the 
civil government on the 1st of May, 1900, and ends with the 
formal organization of the executive council on the 28th of June 
following. The formative period begins with the organization of 
the executive council, and continues through their labors, in con- 
nection with the governor, passing ihe election of delegates pro- 
vided for in the organic act — which occurred on the 6th day of 
November, 1900 — and ends with the organization of the legisla- 
tive assembly on the 3d of December. The progressive period 
begins with the organization of the legislative assembly, continues 
through its session, and includes the events which occurred after 
its adjournment. 

Transition period. — At 9 o'clock on the morning of May 1st, 
1900, after reviewing an impressive military and naval parade, 
in company with the commanding general, from the balcony of the 
City Hall, on the principal plaza of the capital, the governor re- 
turned to the executive mansion, escorted by the municipal council 
of San Juan, when the inaugural ceremonies immediately took 
place. On the temporary platform which had been erected at 
the end of Fortaleza street, just in front of and adjoining the 
executive mansion, and in the contiguous council chambers, about 
300 prominent residents of the island were assembled, consisting 
of the judiciary, officials of the retiring military government and 
of the Army and Navy, the clergy, foreign consuls, representa- 
tives of the press, and other distinguished citizens. The streets 
and roofs about were thronged with an interesting multitude, who 
followed up the inaugural procession and filled all the vacant 
space as far as Hie voice could reach. The inaugural ceremonies 
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were impressive and dignified, and were witnessed by the people 
with great interest. 

The army officers having been relieved from all civil duties, 
never thereafter, with one or two exceptions, held any civil office 
in Porto Rico, although the joint resolution empowering them to 
do so, if necessary, passed Congress on the 30th of April, and re- 
ceived executive approval on the 1st of May, as was learned in 
Porto Rico at 5 o'clock on May 1st, after the civilian officers had 
been installed in their respective places. As events proved, it was 
perhaps fortunate that the change was made at once and civil 
officers placed in charge of all the branches of the government at 
the same time. It is true, none of the officers acting temporarily 
were appointed in the manner required by the organic act, but 
they constituted a de facto if not a de jure government, and were 
recognized as such, at least for the time being. 

A proclamation was issued announcing the establishment of 
the civil government, with the acting officers who. had been ap- 
pointed on the previous day by the military commander. Thus 
were the wheels of government set in motion. 

Two of the acting officers were appointed to the offices which 
they had accepted temporarily, Mr. Hollander as treasurer and 
Mr. Garrison as auditor. 

On the 19th of May, the Hon. W. H. Hunt, from the supreme 
bench of Montana, was appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate as secretary. He came to the island promptly, 
reaching San Juan on the 8th of June, and qualified immediately. 
He assumed the burdens of his office on the 9th. In recognition 
of his excellent qualifications, he was promoted to the position of 
governor, upon the resignation of the writer on the 25th of last 
September. 

The formation of the executive council was, of course, one of 
the first matters to claim attention. There being two political 
parties in the island — divided purely on local issues, without re- 
gard to such principles as align parties in the United States — 
names from both parties were submitted to the President, and 
from these he selected and appointed the five members of the 
council who were required by the organic act to be natives of 
Porto Rico. Two of the Porto Ricans were Federals, two were 
Republicans, and one Independent. 

As the end of the fiscal year, June 30th, was fast approaching, 
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the budget for the incoming year had to be prepared without de- 
lay. This duty, of course, devolved on the governor. All avail- 
able sources of information were explored, and finally a budget 
was arranged, sufficiently comprehensive to cover the running ex- 
penses on an economical scale, and it was duly promulgated. 
Acquaintance with the requirements of the civil government and 
its probaible revenues being of necessity very limited, it was deemed 
expedient to reserve the right to alter, amend, or enlarge the 
budget as the exigencies of the government might demand. 

The first meeting of the executive council was held in the 
council chamber at the executive mansion on Thursday, the 28th 
of June. A permanent organization of the council was at once 
effected, the Hon. W. H. Hunt, the insular secretary, being unani- 
mously chosen president. The first business before the council 
was the consideration of the annual budget, which was submitted 
by the governor, and received unanimous approval. 

On the following day, the supreme court of Porto Rico was 
duly organized, all the members, except Judge Sulzbacher, being 
present. Mr. Russell, the attorney-general, reached the island on 
the 12th of July, and at once entered* upon the duties of bis office. 
Judge Holt, of the United States district court, Judge Sulz- 
bacher, of the insular supreme court, and Mr. Brumbaugh, com- 
missioner of education, arrived on the 4th of August, and as- 
sumed charge of their respective offices on the Monday following. 
This completed the personnel of the insular government. 

Formative period. — The formative period may be considered 
as beginning with the organization of the executive council, on 
the 28th of June, as that fact more specially marks the change in 
the current of events; although the delay in the arrival of some 
of the other officers and in the complete organization of some 
other departments causes the first period to overlap the second in 
some particulars. The active work of administration, embracing 
not only the routine of official duties, but the careful planning of 
ways and means to carry out the directions of the organic act, 
was entered upon promptly and pursued with alacrity. One of 
the first important duties of the administration, after the organi- 
zation of the executive council, was to prepare for the general 
election which the law required to be held for the choice of dele- 
gates to the legislative assembly, and also of a resident commis- 
sioner to the United States. During those early days there was 
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much political excitement throughout the island, and the Amer- 
ican members of the administration were naturally anxious that 
public order should be maintained, and that the election should 
be arranged for and held, and the legislative assembly organized, 
with as little nervous agitation on the part of the people as pos- 
sible. 

The day for the election of the commissioner being fixed by law 
■on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of November, syn- 
chronous with the general election in the United States, it was 
thought to be wise and economical to hold the general election on 
the same date ; accordingly, it was so ordered. The organic law 
enacted that the island should be divided into seven districts, and 
that each district should be represented by five delegates, thus 
making the house of delegates to consist of 35 members. The 
legislative assembly was to be composed of two houses, the upper 
being the executive council and the lower being the house of dele- 
gates. The council, being already organized, was charged with the 
duty of providing for the election of the members of the other 
chamber, to complete the assembly. Obviously, the first step which 
the council had to take, after fixing the date of election, was to 
divide the island into seven districts, as the law required. This ap- 
parently simple matter proved a very serious and intricate one, and 
after careful consideration it was determined to refer the ques- 
tion to a special committee, composed of the five Porto Eiean 
members. Party feeling among the people was very pronounced, 
and the popular excitement had permeated all classes and even 
penetrated to the council chamber itself. After due considera- 
tion in the committee, three plans were presented to the executive 
council, and two days were devoted to debate upon the various 
propositions involved in the reports. Finally the plan proposed 
by the Independent member of the committee was selected by a 
vote of 9 to 2. 

The two Federal members of the council were greatly disap- 
pointed and at once threatened to resign, which they did on the 
next day, the 6th of September, forwarding their resignations by 
cable directly to the President, who promptly accepted them. The 
vacancies thus created were not filled for more than two months, 
and matters moved on in the council with much more harmony. 

It was the unchanging purpose of those intrusted with the 
conduct of the election, and kindred matters of importance, to con- 
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sider, as far as they properly could, both of the insular political 
parties. The leaders of each party were asked from time to time 
to furnish to the appointing power lists of names of their several 
partisans qualified to fill the various official positions. Selections 
were made from these lists, equal representation being given, as 
far as possible, to each party. As soon as the island had been 
divided into proper districts, the next step was to prepare an 
election order suited to the condition of affairs and the genius of 
these people, so simple in its terms as to be easily understood, and 
sufficiently complete in its requirements to repress and restrain 
fraud and dishonesty to the utmost. The task was by no means 
an easy one, but honest hearts and willing hands came to the aid of 
active minds in the council, with most excellent results. 

The election laws of the various States were consulted, and 
portions of each were selected and modified so as to meet the con- 
ditions existing in Porto Eico. An election order was produced 
which has worked well, and which is thought to be equal in merit 
to any election law in the United States. It prescribed the quali- 
fications of the voters, and provided for supervisors of elections 
and district and precinct officers. It subdivided the seven dis- 
tricts into 219 polling precincts, and prescribed the duties of all 
the officers charged with holding the election. Few, if any, de- 
fects were found in the working of the order on the important 
day of its trial at the polls. 

But the duties of the executive council in regard to the elec- 
tion did not cease with the promulgation of the order. A com- 
plete registration of voters, in compliance with the very mild re- 
strictions which had been placed upon the privilege of suffrage, 
was indispensable under the electoral system desired, and was 
provided for in an order of the council passed and promulgated 
on the 19th of September. It was appropriately adjusted to the 
terms of the election order, and, while permitting every qualified 
voter to east his ballot and requiring it to be counted, was de- 
signed to prevent the reception of any illegal vote on election day 
or tampering with the returns thereafter. All of these purposes 
proved to have been accomplished by it when it was tested at the 
polls in actual practice. The preparation of these regulations was 
entrusted to Judge Hunt, and the result of his careful and intelli- 
gent effort reflects great credit upon him. 

But the legislative duties of the council in preparing for the 
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election, while the most important, were by no means the most 
difficult of their labors. The smaller details of the administration 
and execution of these orders had to be continually watched and 
supervised by the council or its election committee. The super- 
visor of election, the district boards, the precinct officers, and poll- 
ing clerks had to be appointed. Cards of advice and explanation, 
registration blanks, and numberless circulars of information were 
issued to teach these officers their functions, and the situation 
seemed almost to resolve itself into an electoral kindergarten, so 
simple were some of the queries propounded. But the council 
cheerfully complied with all demands made upon its time and 
patience, the more readily because of the strangeness of these 
methods to the people, and the earnest desire universally evinced 
to acquire practical knowledge of them. The success of their 
labors was a fitting and sufficient reward for all engaged in this 
work. No frauds were practised, and no contests made when the 
registration and election had been completed and the final result 
declared. 

About the middle of September the political rancor and ex- 
citement had reached their flood tide. Articles calculated to stir 
the basest passions had been published in various newspapers in 
different towns, and personal encounters between individual mem- 
bers of the two parties were common. This condition of affairs 
culminated in an incipient riot, which occurred in the streets of 
the capital on the night of the 14th of September. Many shots 
were fired, most of them into the air, but fortunately nobody was 
wounded. The whole affair seemed to have been gotten up for 
political effect. There were, on the part of the executive, many 
anxious days and wakeful nights during this period, but the popu- 
lar excitement gradually subsided, people began to take a more rea- 
sonable view of the situation, the baser sort were held in check, 
the better class regained their influence, public order was restored 
and maintained, and the march of progress was resumed and went 
steadily forward. 

Immediately before the election the air was filled with divers 
rumors as to direful things that were to occur in the various 
municipalities on election day. More or less dissatisfaction had 
been expressed by both political parties, each charging the other 
with fraudulent practices. As the registration grew in numbers, 
the disaffection of the Federal leaders had become more pro- 
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nounced and had culminated in a formal announcement of the 
withdrawal of their party. This unexpected withdrawal, accom- 
panied as it was by threats of intimidation on the part of irre- 
sponsible persons, had filled the more timid with alarm. In these 
circumstances, men, whose judgment was ordinarily to be relied 
upon, came in numbers to the executive mansion to insist that 
United States soldiers should be stationed at the various polling 
places throughout the island. But a careful study of the situa- 
tion convinced the administration that nothing could be more un- 
wise than to follow such advice. It was believed that if the first 
election could be conducted without soldiers at the polls, the ob- 
ject lesson which it would afford in civil government under a re- 
public would be purchased cheaply enough, even at the cost of a 
few broken heads. No soldiers were called on, and none were 
used or needed at any polling place in the island on election day. 
The election was held under the control of the civil authorities 
alone, and more than 95 per cent, of the election officers were na- 
tives. Ample provision had been made, of course, for emergencies. 
The insular police were so posted that if a riot broke out at any 
polling place order could be at once restored. But no disorder 
whatever occurred, and the election passed off as quietly as it 
might have done in Connecticut or Massachusetts. 

The election returns all came in promptly and were immedi- 
ately tabulated and preserved in order, and there seemed to be no 
good reason why the island should not have the advantage of an 
early session of the legislative assembly. Accordingly, the mem- 
bers of the house of delegates were called upon to meet at the 
executive mansion on December 3d, for the purpose of organiza- 
tion. On the day appointed, the members marched in procession 
down the "Calle de la Fortaleza" to the executive mansion and 
paid their respects to the governor. They were a fine-looking 
body of men, fit to compare favorably with similar assemblies on 
the continent, and were all duly impressed with the dignity and 
importance of the high offices to which they had been elected and 
with the weight of the responsibility imposed upon them by the 
choice of their fellow-citizens. They passed through the recep- 
tion room, retired to the hall which had been fitted up for the 
house of delegates, and there completed their organization by the 
election of a speaker and other necessary officers. 

The terrible effects of the hurricane of August, 1899, which 
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had caused great devastation, loss of life and property, and gen- 
eral distress in the island, were fast disappearing. Something 
like 32,000,000 rations had been distributed by the Army during 
the ten months succeeding the hurricane, and the result was not 
generally considered to have been helpful to the people in its 
ulterior effects. So, upon the advent of the civil government, 
the special distribution to the planters had been promptly discon- 
tinued, and the general distribution throughout the island, after 
due notice, was stopped on the 15th of July. It had been usual 
to circulate reports of "destitution and starvation," and such con- 
ditions, or something approximating them, may have to some 
extent prevailed. There have always been poverty and destitu- 
tion in this as well as in other islands of the tropics, and, on re- 
flection, that is not very surprising. Where nature has done so 
much for man and requires so little in return, the problem of 
subsistence needs but a modicum of energy for its practical solu- 
tion. A policy of "no work no ration" was promptly instituted, 
apparently with good results throughout the island, as it soon be- 
came more clearly apparent that the cry of "destitution" was 
raised more for political effect than from any necessities based 
upon actual conditions. 

Two other causes contributed to the unsettled condition of 
the island, both of which, like the distribution of rations, arose 
out of kindly and charitable motives. The first was the remis- 
sion of taxes because of losses caused by the hurricane, and the 
second the suspension of the law providing for the foreclosure 
of mortgages. The continuation of the latter was reluctantly 
proclaimed by the military authorities in April, 1900, for the last 
time. This postponed foreclosures until the 19th of January, 
1901. It was thought to be the duty of the civil government 
to let it be publicly known at as early a date as possible that the 
enforcement of the mortgage law would not be further deferred, 
and that all people possessing means and able to pay their taxes 
would be expected in future to bear their proper share of the 
burdens of government. 

To succeed the two members of the executive council who had 
resigned on the 6th of September, the President appointed two 
Porto Ricans. The appointment of the full complement of of- 
ficers and the complete organization of the legislative assembly 
not only relieved the executive to some extent from very onerous 
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responsibility, but was a long stride in the direction of local 
self-government, and gave the native population great satisfac- 
tion. The house of delegates being almost entirely Porto Rican, 
and the executive council being largely so, the assembly could 
be fairly considered as reflecting the capacity of this insular 
people for local legislation. 

Progressive period. — This period properly beginTwith the or- 
ganization of the legislative assembly on December 3d, 1900. The 
two chambers having duly organized, notified the governor of 
that action on December 4th. On that day both branches of the 
assembly met in joint session at the theatre in the Plaza de Colon, 
that being the only building in San Juan large enough to accom- 
modate the crowds of people who attended the opening session of 
the legislature. 

The executive council, headed by its president, and the house 
of delegates, led by its speaker, marched in procession from their 
respective halls to the theatre. This auditorium is capable of 
holding about 2,000 people. It was beautifully decorated with 
American flags, palms, and a great variety of potted plants. 
These gave it a holiday aspect, and, with the tasteful costumes 
of the ladies present, made a most attractive picture. Upon one 
side of the stage were seated the members of the executive 
council, and upon the other, facing them, were arranged the 
members of the house of delegates. At a large table in the 
centre, and facing the audience assembled in the body of the 
house, were seated the president of the executive council, Judge 
Hunt, and the speaker of the house of delegates, Mr. Eossy. The 
parquet was floored over, bringing it to a level with the stage, 
and was filled to overflowing with a deeply interested and very 
orderly throng of spectators. The boxes on the first floor of 
the hall on the tier above were reserved for officers of the Army 
and Navy, the supreme court, and various other public func- 
tionaries, and were brilliant with the full-dress uniforms of the 
officers and the bright and beautiful apparel of the ladies. Of- 
ficers of the British war ship "Psyche" were in attendance in 
full uniform, as interested spectators of this unusual scene. The 
upper gallery was packed with a quiet crowd of native islanders. 
No audience in any country could have conducted itself with 
better order and decorum. As soon as the legislative assembly 
in joint session was seated, the governor was notified and made 
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Ms appearance, accompanied by several officers, both civil and 
military. He was met at the entrance by a joint committee of 
the legislative assembly, and escorted through the broad central 
aisle to the seat reserved for him upon the stage between the two 
presiding officers. 

The proceedings consisted principally of the address of the 
governor to the legislative assembly, which supplied the place 
of an opening message. This being the first discourse of the 
kind ever delivered in Porto Eico, it was listened to with great 
interest. It was read by the governor in English, and topic by 
topic was translated into Spanish by a competent interpreter. Be- 
ing regarded by the people as an indication of the purposes of 
the American Administration with respect to the island, the 
address was received throughout with great cordiality and many 
expressions of entire satisfaction. At their ensuing sessions, 
the two houses at once proceeded to take up the recommendations 
which had been made to them by the chief magistrate, and to con- 
sider bills concerning the same. When it is remembered that 
there was not a single member of the house of delegates who had 
heretofore had any experience in American methods of parlia- 
mentary procedure, the work of that body is entitled to very great 
credit. Many bills were introduced, but comparatively few were 
passed. The executive council, however, had been in frequent 
session since the 28th of June, ami had acquired all the steadi- 
ness of a reliable legislative body, as it soon proved itself to be. 

By the organic act the session of the legislative assembly was 
limited to sixty days. Though some time was probably lost dur- 
ing the early days of the session, the members of the assembly, 
when they became accustomed to legislative business, worked dili- 
gently and steadily, holding during the month of January two 
or three sessions daily, and finally adjourned late at night on 
the last day of that month, in entire cordiality and good feeling, 
having placed upon the statute book thirty-six laws, all of them 
believed to have been wisely enacted. Altogether, there were 
introduced in both houses one hundred and thirty-three bills, of 
which one hundred and five were house bills, and twenty-eight 
council bills. Of the house bills fourteen became laws, and of 
the council bills twenty-two. A joint resolution originating in 
the council and a memorial to Congress originating in the house 
were also passed early in the session. All the enactments of the 
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legislative assembly, with the exception of one measure which 
was vetoed on technical grounds, received the executive approval, 
and the entire session was characterized by the utmost harmony 
and good feeling between the legislative and the executive de- 
partments. 

The session of the legislature was well conducted and entirely 
creditable. The statute book should be judged by its quality 
rather than by its quantity. There is not a bad law in the book; 
very likely, some will be modified or amended as time goes on, 
but it is most unlikely that any will ever be repealed. 

The house of delegates refused to continue further the time 
in which suits for foreclosure of mortgages might not be brought, 
and by this action Porto Eicans themselves announced that the 
law of contracts shall be inviolate in the island. It also passed 
an act authorizing the government to contract a loan of $3,000,- 
000 for the benefit of the agriculturists of the island. This bill 
was defeated in the council, and was the one instance of the ses- 
sion in which a clean-cut line was drawn between Continentals 
and Islanders, the five Porto Kieans voting for the measure, and 
five of the Americans against it. Throughout the session good 
feeling prevailed among the members and between the two houses, 
and after one or two experiences the defeat of a measure was ac- 
cepted in good part by those who desired its passage. 

At the close of the session the usual resolutions of thanks to 
the presiding officers were passed, and a stranger casually visiting 
the assembly would never have known that one of the most inter- 
esting experiments in the formation of a new government was 
just about to close. 

The most important action of the legislature of Porto Eico, 
perhaps, was the enacting of the revenue law which came to be 
generally known as the "Hollander bill," from the Hon. J. H. 
Hollander, who introduced the measure. Based upon modern 
methods of taxation, prepared by Dr. Hollander after an expert 
and careful study of the local situation, it is so well adapted 
to the wants of the people and of the country that it is not only 
working with remarkable smoothness, but is yielding a revenue 
quite sufficient for the needs of government. More than that, the 
measure is so framed that the legislature, by changing per- 
centages, may increase or reduce taxation, or by modifications of 
the excise features it may maintain the revenue by shifting the 
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tax from one commodity to another, as circumstances seem to 
require. Naturally, such a radical departure from tax systems 
of centuries aroused great apprehension among property holders, 
before the justice and fairness of the measure were understood 
and appreciated. But so well did it meet the needs of the situa- 
tion, that it was possible to anticipate by more than eight months 
the time fixed by Congress for the discontinuance of the tariff pro- 
visions of the organic act (which were to expire by law in March, 
1902), and to permit the legislature, in extraordinary session on 
July 4th, to pass the joint resolution informing the President 
that the legislative assembly of Porto Eioo had enacted and put 
into operation a system of local taxation to meet the necessities 
of the government of Porto Rico; on receipt of which, on the 25th 
of July, 1901, he issued his proclamation declaring free trade 
between the United States and Porto Rico. 

It will not be out of place here to call attention to the wisdom 
of the tariff discrimination in favor of Porto Rico enacted in the 
organic law, by which, owing to the growing business* the needs 
of government in the way of revenue were so well supplied that 
those charged with the administration of affairs could devote their 
best energies to devising a system of revenue for the island which 
should be permanent. 

The financial situation, indeed, at the beginning of the civil 
government, caused much anxiety. But the administration de- 
termined that economy, prudence, absolute honesty on the part 
of all public functionaries, should be insisted upon, and that the 
safe, old-fashioned policy of "pay as yon go" should be rigor- 
ously carried out. The revenue from customs receipts was the 
greatest help. True, the receipts for the first week, ending May 
7th, only amounted to $1,505.87; but they increased weekly, 
until in the third week of January last the receipts from customs 
alone amounted to over $46,000.00; or in itself, in that propor- 
tion;, more than enough to provide for the entire budget of about 
two million dollars. 

In addition to this satisfactory income, there remained un- 
expended a large balance from the "two million dollar fund," 
and also the entire collections in the North of customs on mer- 
chandise received in the various ports in the United States from 
Porto Rico, during the period of civil government. So that the 
first fiscal year closed on June 30th, 1900, with all bills paid; 
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with a valuation of the island of over one hundred million dol- 
lars — against which there was not a dollar of floating or funded 
insular debt — and with a clean, wholesome surplus of over one and 
a half million dollars, entirely available and subject to check. 

Such is the result of the first year's American administration 
of Porto Rico: civil government fully established and running 
6moothly in all departments; a complete financial reorganization, 
with a lower rate of taxation than elsewhere to be found, and yet 
yielding abundant revenue; a people contented and beginning to 
realize the benefits of American sovereignity, and ready to under- 
stand, perhaps, the real meaning of the motto on their Great Seal, 
"Prospera lux oritur" — a happy day is dawning. 

Charles H. Allen. 



